Ill

SEARCH the records as one may, one cannot find that
Jack London thought a socialistic thought or uttered
a socialistic sentiment prior to the year spent among
what the sociologists termed the submerged tenth. He had
been what he later learned to call a rampant individualist,
an individualist who, with his nine cronies in the fastest
boat of the fleet, victimised his comrades of Kelly's Army
out of their food because " we had initiative and ardently
believed that grub was for the man who got there first";
an individualist who as hall-man at the penitentiary had not
distributed the surplus bread among the unfortunate
prisoners, but had made them pay for it from their scant
supply of tobacco, books, and meat. He had good health,
hard muscles, and a stomach that could digest scrap iron;
he exulted in his young life and was able to hold his own at
work or fight. He saw himself raging through life without
end, conquering by sheer superiority and strength. He was
proud to be one of nature's strong-armed noblemen.

What changed his mind was the startling manner in
which he found the submerged tenth had been recruited.
Before going on the road he had imagined that the men who
were tramps were tramps by choice, because they wanted
to roam and adventure without responsibility, or because
they were loafers, lunatics, dullards, or drunks. Though he
realised that a certain portion of these men would be waste
material under any economic order, he soon saw that the
greater part of them had once been as good material as
himself, just as blond-beastly: sailormen and labouring
men wrenched and twisted out of shape by toil and hardship
and accident, then cast adrift like so many old horses, tramps
on the road without a blanket or spare shirt or meal to their
names. As he battered the drag and slammed back gates
with them, or shivered with them in box-cars and city
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